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In a pamphlet lately published (and as some say written, 
while others say revised only, by you), it is stated that "a 
Free Trade in Cora is the real interest of the landowner, and 
the only safe policy of the state."* Page 69. To this pro- 
position w E bear our willing homage ; and, that you may not 
suppose the insertion of the pronominal plural here is a mere 
nom de guerre, we at once assure you, most sincerely, that 
more than one person is concerned in this address. But, 
although we assent to your proposition, we are nevertheless 
compelled to dissent from many of the statements on which 
it appears you have founded it ; because, although we enter- 
tain no doubt of the truth of the proposition, niany of your 
arguments will not bear, we are persuaded, the test of inves- 
tigation ; and because you appear to us to entertain false 
notions concerning the causes of the present evils which now 
unfortunately pervade society. You attribute them to an 
injudicious meddling with Tree trade ; we attribute them to 
Xhe too great accumulation of wtalth in individual Hands / 
and it is remarkable, that the more individual wealth has 
increased the more have increased the miseries. of the great 
y of the people in this country. If this position be true. 



Free Trade in Corn the Real Interest of the Landlord and 
llie True Policy of the State, bj r Cnraberland Landowner." 8vo. 
pp. 83. Ridgway. 



the monopolies of corn, either by injudicious laws or otherwise, 
can only have assisted, cannot be the sole cause of the evils in 
society of which all so loudly and unceremoniously complain. 

You appear to us, sir, in your pamphlet to confine yourself 
too exclusively to a few views, — to a few insulated, not to 
say distorted, representations of facts, — to be entitled to 
what, permit us to say, your strong and confident tone of 
writing would appear to assume for you, namely, a settler 
for ever of the many discordant opinions on the corn ques* 
tion. A question, sir, which, as long as the present struc- 
ture of society shall remain, we venture to predict never can 
be settled; a question which, while the productions of Nature 
continue to be irregular, (and who shall command the sea- 
sons ?) never will be settled ; a question which, while individual 
interest and cupidity, and a command of capital by indivi- 
duals, shall operate, will for ever continue to harass, to dis- 
tract, and to disturb us. 

If, sir, this were a question of commercial policy, as you 
seem to have treated it ; if it were a question only how best 
the individual accumulation of wealth by the agriculturist 
could be promoted ; if it were a question for a mere poft- 
tical economist, in which he might bandy about his favourite 
shuttlecocks of capital and labour, supply and demand, 
profit and loss, circulating medium, gold, paper, and the 
currency; in which he might evince his adroitness at mysti- 
fication and paradox, and prove to his delectable society of 
TWO HCNDRED,* the cclcctic and the wise in his science, 
that ABSENTEEISM is no disadvantage to a country, — that 
all without the pale of the circle of his society are fools ; if 
it were a question concerning population pressing against 
the means of subsistence, with the Reverend Mr. Malthus 
and all his disciples by his side, omitting many other terms, 

* Said to be the natnber of political eeanomiiti so called in this 
c(;antry. 
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.understood, if by any one, only by the initiated : if we say, 
sir, the question related only to such subjects as these, in- 
volving us, as we think, in merely a war of words, we should 
consider ourselves ill employed, indeed, in contending with 
such Quixotic phantoms; whether in the form of windmills, 
or of sheep, or of political economists. But, sir, when we 
know that it is one, the discussion of which involves interests 
of the deepest kind— the general happiness of our species, — 
not merely the happiness of the rich and the fortunate, but 
of the poor and of him who has no helper; — no words can 
convey an adequate idea of the feeling with which we enter 
upon the all-important topic. Yet, notwithstanding this 
feeling, we must, for many reasons, be content, at least for 
the present, and, currente calamo, direct your attention to 
a few points only onwhich, in your pamphlet, you have either 
directly or indirectly touched. 

While, therefore, we request an audience, we are bound in 
candour at once to declare that our principal reason for 
addressing you at all arises from some singular sentiments 
contained in your concluding paragraph in pages 82 and 83. 
Before, however, examining that paragraph, we will shortly 
advert to other of your statements. 

You aay, page 7, that " Every class of capitalists increased 
in opulence, between theyearl765 and the year 1819, beyond 
any other period in our history." If this statement had 
been made to a native of the Sandwich Islands, who under- 
stood the language of this country, and nothing more con- 
cerning us, it might with him obtain credence ; but how so 
thoughtless a proposition could have been put forth in the 
metropolis of the British empire in the year I82S, is difficult 
to divine : it is most unequivocally, sir, untrue. Surely 
you cannot have forgotten, — we have not, — the numerous 
failures of capitalists between the years 1813 and 1819, 
(without adverting to earlier periods in your era;) and we 
believe that if an estimate were made of those failures in- 



their number, and the disastrous consequences which ensued 
from them, they would be found the most extensive and de- 
structive of any that have occurred in any period of our his- 
tory, not excluding even the years 1825 and 1826, disastrous 
as these last years most unquestionably were. 

That some capitalists became more rich by the failure of 
others, cannot be at all doubted : for, as is well known, for- 
tunate hits, as well in commerce as in agriculture, were not 
uncommon. But that audi convulsions have tended to en- 
rich a few at the expense of the many, cannot for a moment 
be questioned; and, consequently, to say that every class of 
capitalists increased in opulence between the year 1765 and 
1819, is totally at variance with fact. 

We agree with you, sir, as to the exceedingly delusive na- 
ture of Lord Lauderdale's political economy ; although we 
doubt very much whether what you call the " elements of 
money" be understood i_y awy one. We well remember, sir, 
when we were admirers of that nobleman's principles and 
writings ; but we are sorry to observe that his lordship does 
not appear to us to have improved in his sentiments by age. 

Page 8. Your table is specious, but, in our opinion, no- 
thing more. You assume gold at 3/. 17i. lO^rf. per oz. as 
the standard of money; but you do not tell us, at the same 
time, what was the market, or, if you please, the nominnl, 
prices of gold per ounce, during a great portion of the long 
period of twenty-three years, namely, from 1792 to 1815. 
Why not have placed in juxtaposition not only the market 
priceofgoW, but also the market price of wheat? why not, 
too, have given us the market price of wheat in 1800 and 
1801 ? These twenty-three years' averages prove absolutely 
nothing. 

Again, sir, if you really think that man is an improvable 
being, by accumulating knowledge from age to age, and 
which we presume you do, of what use can you suppose a 
reference to historical documents one hundred years old can 



■ be? The sknation of this country, of the world geiieratly, vi 
' BO altered }iow, that to draw any practical conclusions from 
I tile prices of wheat one hundred and fifty years ago, and to 
I apply those conclusions to the existing circumstances in this 
I country would be aproof of any thing but wisdom. 

We learn, however, from another table, in page 42, that 
gold had advanced in price, in the year 1813, thirly-eight 
per cent. To you the resolution of the market price of any 
commodity to the standard price of gold, namely, 3/. 17j. lOfrf, 
per oz. might appear the only fair and dispassionate mode of 
looking at the question ; but to common observers it willi 
I appear mere mystification : why not state the market prices, 
I and let the reader form his results for himself ? Besides, in 
all these fluctuations of prices, till we know the state of the 
public mind, whether tranquil, Jevertsh, or panic-struck, — 
the state of the political horizon, and the product of the crop 
in any given year, — we contend that no safe or sound judg- 
ment on the corn question in regard to any given year can he 
made from your documents. In reference to the last table, 
we find a very fortunate report, indeed, for the county of 
Cumberland; namely, that an indoor Cumberland plough- 
man received in the year 1814, IOj, 9rf. per week wages; 
vrhereas we can aver that many an outdoor able labourer 
at that time in Somersetshire did not receive more than two- 
thirds of that sum for his labour ; and others, not a few, could 
obtain no employment at any price; auch were, very inade- 
quately indeed, supported out of the poor'a rate. 

You state ten shillings per week m your table as the price 
paid to an indoor Cumberland ploughman in 1S26. We do 
not know what might have been the price paid to a Somer- 
setshire oKirfoor ploughman in 1826; but this we do know, 
from personal observation, that, in the winter oC the present 
year, the utmost of wages paid to able-bodied agricultural la- 
rers was about fourteen pence per day, that is, eight shil- 
Lkn^K per week, exclusive of liquor. I'his is mentioned to 
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shew how little reliance can be placed upon re]iortB of the 
price of labour in particular districts ; and how little value 
are such tables for any purpose except that of demonstrating 
their uaelessness. 

Surely, sir, your statement, page 9, that " a state of war- 
fare does not necessarily cause a rise in the price of corn," 
is inconsistent with fact. Of this we are quite sure, that 
from the year 1793 to the conclusion of the last war in 1816, 
the price of corn was higher in this country than it has 
been at any period of long continuance, before or since ; and, 
if this highness of price was not owing to the war, to what 
could it possibly be owing ? 

How, page 13, you can state that " prices do not neces- 
sarily fall, owing to an abundance being brought to market," 
is beyond our comprehension. During the last winter, from 
its mildness, and the great abundance of potatoes, they were 
sold in some parts of Somersetshire at one shiUing per sack 
of 240 lbs. Is it necessary to state more ? 

How you, sir, could give publicity to the following, we 
cannot comprehend ; 

"Let each individual raise and manufacture for himself 
all that he desires to consume, price could no longer exist, 
and the civilised jporld must revert to a state of primitive 
barbarism." 

So then, it seems, when man has individually acquired the 
means of supplying all his wants without the assistance of 
others, (an impossible, or, at-least, an improbable state, by 
the way;) when he has obtained considerable knowledge, — 
a knowledge, of course, sufficient to supply all his wants, — 
barbarism will be the result. Surely, sir, a schoolboy on 
the lowest form could answer this, of all observations one of 
the most absurd. The metals of coinage seem to vibrate in 
your pages as if they were essentials in the production of 
human happiness ; and " ibe highest wealth" is the prize to 
which it seems each of us is to look : but what, sir, if the 
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highest wealth should be productive of the greatest misery ! 
what if even gold, omitting, of course, its light represen- 
tative paper, should not, after all, be essential to human 
happiness ! Food, raiment, and shelter, with many im- 
portant et cetera, might, by suitable arrangements, be ob- 
tained without the intervention of money at all. 

Page 64. We take for granted that the rise in the price of 
labour here mentioned, relates to the county of Cumberland. 
Sure we are that no such rise took place in many other parts 
of England in the years mentioned. 

Page 57. What you mean by an absolute price of gold, 
at the fixed rate of 3/, 1 7s. lOJrf. per ounce, we do not know. 
In this country it hath pleased those having influence directly 
in our affairs so lo fix its price ; but it is quite clear that such 
fixing is as arbitrary as any other nominal sum that may be 
attached to an ounce of gold. In short, the price of gold, 
at whatever it is fixed, is, after all, merely arbitrary — con- 
ventional. 

We have thus, sir, gone over, — cursorily, it is true, — a few 
of the objectionable parts of your paniphlel, able as, we ne- 
vertheless admit, it in many parts is ; and we wish, for the 
sake of the subject, that it had been more free from those 
errors which we have taken the liberty to point out ; and 
most happy should we have been could we have cordially 
assented to every statement which you have made, with as 
much pleasure as we can to the following, to be found in 
page 63: 

"Not only ia it the sound policy of this great commercial 
country to encourage the universal freedom of trade, but, by 
a rare and happy coincidence, our national interests are in 
this respect closely interwoven with the peace and comfort 
of mankind," 

We now, sir, come to the chief object for which we took up 
our pens to address you. The following is the paragraph to 
which we have alluded : 
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" Providence itself appears to have decreed that the grand 
principles which regulate the distribution of wealth among 
the people cannot be disturbed without serious injury to the 
general good. It matters not whether the interference be 
legislative, as in the case of the Corn Laws ; whether it pro- 
ceed from monopolies of corporate bodies, as in the instance of 
the East India Company and the Bank of England ; or from 
the wild speculations of individuals, such as the new scheme 
of society by Mr. Owen, and the payment of the wages of 
labour out of the poor's rates : every such attempt is either 
abortive or ruinous ; and it would seem ordained that man 
shall not successfully overthrow those great principles of in- 
terchange, of barter, of free supply and demand, on which 
the happiness of society and of the civilized world depends." 

Had we been at your elbow, sir, when you committed to 
paper this your finale to your pamphlet, — your peroration, 
your corollary to your production, — before that iron engine 
the press had stamped the fashion of your thoughts, to be 
laid before that most inquisitorial of all tribunals — the Pub~ 
lie, we should have advised another version of, at least, the 
latter portion of the concluding sentence, which would have 
been in more accordance with truth; and, if not with what 
you, most certainly it is with what many of your order, when 
speaking of wealth, mean. We would have proposed simply, 
instead of the happiness of society, to read the happiness of 
the few, — those on whom it hath pleased Providence to bestow 
exclusive riches, on which thci/, erroneously, believe that the 
happiness of the civilized world depends. 

However, as we are not of the sect of fatalists who believe 
that all attempts to alter the present or future condition of 
man must be futile, because, for a series of ages, a certain 
course has been by him pursued ; so neither do we believe 
that Providence has ordained any thing like that which you 
state as a permanent and irrevocable ordination, while we 
may, nevertheless, bo disposed to admit it as u progressive 
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mean to a better end- But if you, sir, offer us an appeal to a 
presumed ordination of Providence, pernait us to show how 
readily that appeal may be met by a quotation from the 
Revealed Will of that Providence, where we are taught that 
the rich, in order to be saved, to inherit eternal bfe, muat 
sell what they have, and give it to the poor, — must count as 
dross the things of this world. We shall not, therefore, 
encumber ourselves with the trouble of thus replying to your 
supposititious ordination, but proceed by an appeal to facts. 
Before quitting entirely the subject of ordination, permit us 
to observe how admirably the sentiment, an ordination of 
Providence, can be nu le to chime in with the grossest in- 
justice. Ktyranl, for ;xample, the curse of his own country 
and the terror of neighbouring states, may tell those smart- 
ing under his tyranny, that it is thus ordained by Proni- 
dence. The slave-dealer, who transfers without remorse the 
unoffending African from his native clime to the West 
Indies, will, no doubt, be ready to meet us with long-esta- 
blished usage, and the ordination of Providence . Aod the 
Turks of Algiers, when they seize the "Christian dogs," 
and sell them to the children of the Prophet, will tell them, 
perhaps with exultation, that Allah has thus decreed for all 
good Mussulmen. 

Now, sir, it is somewhat extraordinary, that from all the 
accounts, and from every source of information, otficial and 
unoihcial, there is only one concurrent testimony of the con- 
tinued and rapid increase of crimes committed against pro- 
perty in this country. We find, indeed, that the commit- 
ments during the last year exceeded in a frightful number, 
— nearly, we believe, two thousand, — those of the year pre- 
ceding. That these crimes are caused chiefly by want, will 
not, we apprehend, even by you be denied. You attribute 
this state of things to the tampering with the Corn Laws. 
But, we ask, is it at all probable that such tremendous effects 
should ause from such apparently inadequate causes? The 
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causes for such effects, sir, must be sought for in part, of 
course, from this source, but chiefly from that unequal distri- 
bution of wealth which the present arrangements of society, 
and especially those in this country, are so pre-eminently cal- 
culated to foster and to promote. 

Who doubts that there is more wealth, at the present mo- 
ment?, in this country than in any country of equal population 
on the face of the earth ? Who doubts, therefore, this coun- 
try being one of the most wealthy, that it does possess the 
means, if properly applied, of supporting comfortably the 
whole of its present population, not to say a far greater 
number than are to be found, at the present time, in this 
United Kingdom ? To the unequal distribution of wealth is 
therefore to be attributed thecausesof the far greater portion 
of the misery, vice, and crimes of the people. Who can 
doubt that the mechanical power, now brought, and con- 
tinually being brought, into operation, in not only most of our 
manufactures, but even iu our agriculture, must lessen the 
demand for labour? and who can doubt that the failure of 
demand necessarily produces want, disease, distress, crime ? 

You think, sir, if a Jree trade in corn were established, 
that all the machinery of society would work freely, and at 
ease. You may, and we hope will, live to be cured of your 
delusion ; for deJusion it assuredly is, and leads to expedient 
upon expedient, law upon law, experiment upon experiment, 
without end. As if the mere making and promulgating a 
law could overthrow the order of events, or the inevitable 
necessity of things. 

You no doubt think, because you say so, that the uew 
system of society proposed by Mr. Owen is a wild one; and 
this is what every one says of that which is so strongly op- 
posed to his own opinions and prejudices. And it is curious 
enough, yet it is nevertheless true, that we heard this very 
word wild applied to your views a short time since ; indeed 
we heard much strouger epithets than this applied to your 
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itiments, which we shall not here repeat; they were used, 
too, without either modification or explanation, by various 
persons of your acquaintance, and some of them of superior 
artificial rank in society to that which you yourself hold.* 

Now, sir, so far from agreeing with those persons that your 
notions are deserving the term wild, or that any stronger 
opprobrious epithets ought to be applied to tliem, we are of 
opinion that there is much of truth in them, with reference 
only to the present, permit ua to say, unnatural and irra- 
tional state of society ; and that, so far from your being the 
wilding some of your friends represent, you are, air, we verily 
believe, and we do not mean to flatter you, a steady, honest, 
and well-meaning Member of Parliament ; and that there are 
few of our senators superior to you either in desire or capacity 
to do what is right ; but the old proverb must not be forgotten, 
ne sulor ultra crepidam. If you have not studied the subject 
or system advocated by Mr. Owen, as we presume you have 
not, you cannot be a judge of it; and till you understand it 
you should not condemn it. 

One of your notions, however, may be said to be not 
wild, but visionary : it is this. You expect, if a free trade in 
corn existed, that comfort and happiness for all our popula- 
tion would necessarily follow. Now, sir, we do not hesitate 
to affirm, that as long as the coiUpetitive system shall exist, 
— that system of which you are the advocate, — this is impos- 
sible, unless the effects of that system be neutralized either 
by pemio?is, or by a voluntary distribution of that wealth 
which the competitive system is constantly collecting into 
unwieldy and enormous masses, — thus contributing to the 
aggrandisement of the few, and to the moral and physical 
degradation of the many. Both which modes, pensions and 
voluntary charity, are the worst possible modes of producing 



* By RTtiBoial rank is meant all rank not arising fruin tlic talents and 
I. ohRracler of llic iodividoal. 
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many contribute not to. the general fund.* To these 
injudicious and inefficient modes of producing general com- 
fort, if there be added the amount of property stolen, ob- 
tained by other unfair means, and by credit and never paid 
for, we make bold to assert that a community of proptrly. 



" Nolwitlistancling, «e inosl tlieiTfullj briir our willing hdmage In 
llie benevolent dcsigD; niitl wishes of the author of a work latelj pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, cntilled, '' Au Account of the Poor Colonies and 
Agricullural Worhko\i$ea of Ike BmcBolmt Saciety of Holtand, by a 
Memhtr of the Highland Society .;" and □otwilhstanding we Trel mucli 
pleasure in recominendiiig it lo nil tlioEo who ore iulere&ted in the 
happiness or oar species,— aa it conlains, among other impottant infur- 
mal ion, evidence ofllie effect of drcumslaneit and arraHgtment in Im- 
proving' (he morals nni) increasiog the comforla of a community, espe- 
cially as it also shows us how gradual approaclies Ion sjsiem i>^ mutual 
TO-Dpero(ion,Panh.(Dcrufj" might be made, — yet we arc obliged to dissent 
from mimy of the positions in this, vie may add, otherwise invaluahlc 
little maiiunl. 

In the PrefacQ to the work, page vii. it is stated, " It being therefore 
certain that we shall have the poor alwajs, the question follows by what 
means shall they be best maintained." 

With anbmiasion to the bencvulciit writer, we do not tliink il quite 
certain that we shall have the poor always. These colonies in Holland, 
we must bear In mind, are all of them charitable Institutions, in which 
il is considered disgraceful to reside, and tram wltich llie inhabitants 
are therefore glad, as soon ai possible, (o escape. In such a place, it is 
clear the comforli that belong to what we call fuimt, in the best sense oF 
the word, can scarcely be said to exist, ICvory thing which partakes of 
charily is bad in its immediate or nllimHte consequences, injures both 
the giver and receiver, and tends to strengthen the opinion that human 
beings universally cannot be so placed that all may produce mare than 
all can consume, without the necessity of gioing tonards the support of 
auolher. 

We regret 1o observe among llie regQlallons of those societies a very 
nr, namely, that opprobrium and puniikownt are deemed 

• AEyitcmofMoietf iDHliteliallKD'Hii DndiUHm. 
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' — ol' ike worat description, we admit, — exists in this country 
at present; and, moreover, we venture to predict, sir, that 
while not only the monopolies of the great chartered 
companies, but also the monopolies of individuals, are 

excited, fostered, and encouraged, the present growing 
and denao rah sing condition of our population must in- 



necessary fur tlic correction of moral alierratioii ; and tliat the poor seem 
lo be Ircaled, in toil many (:iiBCE<, as if Ihej were «ob)' theiroron/aiift, rs- 
Iher \\\aa itIibI they really are, viclims of tlie circumstances by which 
they have been sarrouuded, and also of defective organization. 
I If we examine tlie progress of llioao persons wliu are denominated 
mfirlunate men, in regard to lbs acquisition of this world's goods, iiow 
pkiDDch will Ibero bu found in the conductor sacb men at which (he liberal 
and ingenuous mind will feel pain, — in the language of the world, 
aikamed. Sucncaa is very rarely indeed, if ever, obtained, in the present 
oriier of Ihiogs, by llie practice of steady and unbending virtue; to 
assure us in the path, cunning, adroilnesa, craft, deceir, are necessary 
auxiliaries; be who cannot dextroasly employ these, will very rarely, 
indeed, succeed in any worldly jiursait, Tu sajipose that simplicity, 
candour, and benevolence, lead the way. would onlybelray alotaliguo- 
ranoc of wbut is termed the teorld; and ibe person who should propound 
them, us such, ivould only oblaiu the enviable forluuc of being laughed at 
tor bis amiable mistake. The stetp ascent of wealth ciinnol, therefore, 
be obtained eiicept by a very few, and thai, too, by means which mo- 
desty, niordlily, and benevolence, forbid a numerous class,— tJie worlliy 
and unassiiralug, — from attempting to employ; of many such, therefore, 
among others, is tlic poor composed. Fine minds cannot descend to the 
chicanery, impudence, and assurance, necessary to rising in the world; 
hence liuw often du wa not find ignorance and wealth united ; how often 
done not And knouledgc and poverty together? 

Si) far are we, however, from believing that there is the least necessity 
of onr having the poor always, we think, sooner or later, society will be 
obliged to adopt another course, in order lo annihilate that class, into 
which nobody is willing, however obliged, to descend. The poor ate no 
more necessary to the well-being and happiness of society than judges' 
counsellors' wigs are necessary to these grave personages in admi- 
vBistering lo us justice. And although all civilized countries have hitherto 
I adopted the mode of accnmolating initimdual property, yet the practice, 
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evitably increase : legislate how you may, if you continue 
to protect monopoly and unequal distribution, not all your 
code of penal enactments, encircled with the cruel diadem 
of a Draco, — not all your terrors of the scourge, the 
tread-mili, and the prison, — will prevent it. Should you 



tiiiw uijiv^raiil soever it lie,' is nu pruof whatever thai another Tar more 
liciieGcial and more christian- 1 ike inighliiut be pointed oal and poraued. 

Sucli, even in these oharilablc societies cslablishcd in Hollaod, has 
huen the effect of <rircutrutmux$ operating beneficially upon the mind, 
that we are infurnied, page 183, " All strict measures of police, for the 
pnrpoKe of restraining the cliaorderlj ur exciting the idle, have become 
nnDDceraarj' on (he part of tlie direction." 

Go uiJ, then, ye directors of the Agricnltiira! Workliouses of the Be-' 
nevolont Soeielj of Holland ; and, as ye proceed in jour worthj and 
meritorious career, je will doubtless find, as je have already in part 
foand, that to lead, not drive, the human mind, is the best mode, ihe 
only true mode, of governing it ; thut to produce the greatest quantity of 
human happiness, kindness mast be your pole-star; and that puniiAmm' 
for moral aberration jx injudicious, unnecessary, and nuwise. 

We cannot conclude this note without emphatically referring to the 
accounts lately published of the rapidly increasing and morally im- 
proving colonies of New Holland and Van Diemen's Land ; and 
of Ihe e:(cellent means now offering, for the most effectual reformation 
of the unfortunate persons uho have been i^ent from this country 
as convidt. We learn that, such has been the demand for servants, 
as labourets, among the frte-teUtm, not long since, sixteen huudred 
applications for them bad been made which the government could 
not supply. Tt is found that, when Ibc convict is removed from 
bis associates and placed in new circumstances, he becomes an altered 
character ; and the government, to its great credit and discrimination, 
forbids, or at least discourages, the application of the term convict, or 
other degrading terms, to those sent from England in the most revolting 
and painfully afflictive manner, namey, that of public trial, accompanied 
with all that can tend to wound the mind and embitter existence. Why 
not, therefore, arrest the progress of moral aberration tii limine, by pro- 
viding here, without the trouble and expense of deportation, suitable 
asylums, wbcre those having notJiing to do, and ready to steal, may 
maintain themselves? 
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' ask — why? There is no arguing with want; FAMTUEwill 
not reason ; miseev never can be content. 

Sir, we venture, also, to affirm, that were it not for the 
operations, — the degrading and demoralising operations, — 
now going on in society, of which all having any property 
so loudly complain, and to check or prevent which you legis- 
late in vain, long since would some catastrophe have occurred 
to convince you that another course is absolutely necessary 
to produce comforl for all. Were it not for the temporising, 
degrading, demoralising means of obviating, in a small de- 
gree only, the miseries of the competitive system, it could 
not go on for a moment ; but would, as Mr. Owen prophe- 
sied, have been at an end long ago. Its still existing is, 
therefore, no contradiction of his prophecy, because it is vir- 
tually at an end when it exists only in name, and by the 
means which we have enumerated, or it could not exist at all. 

You do, sir, we doubt not, think yourself quite competent 
to decide as a judge upon the system of mutual co-operation 
proposed by Mr. Owen ; but we are obliged to believe that 
you are not: for, although, by nature, you may possess 
talents which enable you to do so, you do not appear to us to 
have any correct notions of the nature of the human mind, or 
of the mode in which men can be most effectually influenced. 
Nor should this at all excite our surprise : a legislator, who 
of course, to use a vulgarism, lai/s down the law, is too apt 
to expect that the dictum will^e followed, obeyed, whether it 
be right or whether it be wrong. What said, some years 
since, one of our legislators, " Tke people have nothing to do 
with tke latBs but to obey them." Now, sir, although we 
should be sorry to class you with the senator alluded to, yet 
we greatly fear that the senator's mind is too much deter- 
mined by the sic nolo, in his decisions, to employ per- 
suasion and argument in the wording of a law. Hence, 
sir, the frequent inefficiency of our laws : for, notwithstand- 
ing all your dicta, the people will think, the people aili 
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reason; and no penal process will prevent them save one,— 
and that, of course, is death. 

Your being unacquainted, too, as we presuuie you are, 
with what a system of mutual co-operation is capable of do- 
ing in the production of human happiness in every way, ren- 
ders you, air, we must take the liberty to tell you, totally 
unfit to decide with justice upon its merits, — so very different 
as it is from the competitive system in regard to property : 
the false system, too, in which your own mind has been 
trained will necessarily lead you wide as the poles asunder 
from the truth. Wo shall therefore take the liberty to lay 
before you, we hope, a clear, though short, view of what hu- 
man beings by nature are, and how in our judgment all 
mankind may be made, comparatively at least, rational and 
happy. 

Before proceeding to delineate our sketch, permit us to 
observe, that you have dignified with the term grahd those 
principles which you say regulate the distribution of wealth 
among the people. Really, sir, the subject concerning which 
we treat is too serious either for mirth or levity of any kind, 
or we should be disposed mirthfully and facetiously to treat 
your concluding proposition. But how you can apply such 
an epithet to arrangements which produce so much consum- 
mate misery, is beyond our power to explain. 

What, sir, do you call those principles grand, the develop- 
ments of which, from day to day, and from year to year, add 
immeasurably to the miseries of the people? Do you call 
those principles grand which confound the understandings 
of those who affect to be, and who ought to be, the wisest 
and the best informed amongst us ; those who unhesitatingly 
announce to us the astounding increase of misery, vice, and 
crime ; and who, at the same time, are ready to exclaim, Vfho 
will skew tii ike wat/? Who will shew us any good? Do 
you call those principles grand which produce consequences 
that our police and our laws, — expedient after expedient, year 
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after year, — have tried in vain to diminish, to remove, to 
avert. What, sir ! do you call those cities, those large, 
thronged, and still increasing towns, grand, — the offspring of 
your grand principles, — to which want and temptation are 
for ever harrying the siraple and, comparatively, uncontami- 
nated population of the country; do you call those cities 
grand, as they are unquestionably monuments of your opu- 
lence and your errors, where inimoralitij and crime run a 
melancholy, a frightful race with want and misery; and where 
desolation uroods with despair, even beside your palaces, over 
the ruins of many a once fair and spotless mind ; and where 
conscious degradation and gaunt remorse weep, but weep in 
vain! Do you call those principles grand which, besides 
immense voluntary contributions, demand eight millions* 
from the poors' rates, and prisons and punishments, the 

* Rrsnlvc this sum into the deprccinted currenc; of 1913, of ooarse 
bj adding, from yonr lable, thitty-eigU per cent, to it, and the eoorraoos 
amount of tho Poors' Rates will still be more siriking. However, for 
Ihe sake of ready calculation, we tnkc 37} per cent, as (lie dilfercnce, 
and we find Ibe present amoant of Poors' Rates in that drpreciated 
carreocy will be eleven millions. Now, when we cunsider tbat in 
1813 tlie amount of llie Poors' Kates was only, we believe, (for wc bave 
no labtes at band to ascertain Ihe exact sum,) between five and six 
miliions ; and when we find, of course, that they are now tloMe in amount 
which they were at Ibat period ; whereas In the year 1776, Ihe commence- 
nient of the American war, they were Utile more than oue million and a 
half! if this be not a decisive praoF of tbe frightful increase of Poverty 
amongst us, we do not know what is. 

We arc aware that the Malthviian political economisls will tell as this 
Poverty arises, chiefly if not entirely, from Ihe Increase in our popula- 
tion. We do not believe this ; although while Ihe present unequal 
distribution of wealth continues, an increase In our population neces- 
sarily augments the evil. It is not a little singnlar with what admirable 
couluess, not to say simplicity, it has been proposed by Ibis sect to pre- 
vent an increase in Ibe popv/alien of llie poor because, forsooth, they do 
not all happen just now, and in their present number, lo be necessary in 
ministering lo the comforls and conveniences of the rich. As if the 
nnmber of the pour might be, with the same case and with the same 
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treadmill, with the rapid colonisation of New Holland by our 
convicts as a humiliating addendum to the course, — ^a course 
beyond any former example, and beyond any degree incom- 
mensurate with the increase in our population? 

Away, sir, with sudi grandeur! Remove us from your 
cities .' Let us not behold the contamination of your towns ! 
Restore to us, we beseech you, the simplicities of nature and 
of the country. We will leave, sir, to you the full possession 
of all the consolation, of all the happiness, which cities, 
which towns, and your principles, may afford you ; we envy 
you not. 

The principles, sir, to which you allude, are grand only in 
the power which, like " Death on the Pale Horse," they 
have of trampling more or leas upon every living thing, — of 
producing at once misery to the poor, and restlessness, fears, 
and disquiet to the rich, — grand only in their power for mis- 

JQsticc, intireased or iliminU^ed, hs a furmer incrcBscs hia pigs, liin 
horsea, or hii alieep ! — To |ireveiil by lesialative enactment tlie poor, 
except on certain conditions, from marrying ! Had not the proposition 
been gruvcly mailc, noBliuiilcl scarcely credit iliat it eontd ever bave 
entered into tlie mind of any one — much leas should tre be diapoaed to 
believe tbat any one could be found bold enough to put it Torlli. Did 
it never occur to these mercileas and mischievona specnlalora, tbat 
lome reflexions nonld necessarily arise out or auoh n startling proposi- 
tion which might recoil npon IhemsclvcK ; did it never occur to them 
thai, if the number of the people mtial ht limited, the idle elataer, those 
nho do nothing and only eoniume, nuf^lit lo be the JirsI to be amerced 
of comforts, and not the prodacera, those who labour. Or, at any rale, 
without proceeding lo auch extremity, which be it remembered we do 
not advocate, whenever ancb nii allcrnativo shall arise, when such ne- 
cessity shall exist, which abaolutely reqtiirea the procreation of children 
to be reslrained, wbal ought to be done hy thnse wlio legislate for, who 
represent, or who ought to represent all — namely, that when restric- 
tion in (be generative powers of a people be necessary, that restriction 
must be equalli/ siibmiCUd to by all, by the RICH lis well as by thePoOR ; 
in no ulher way would or CDuld such rcstriclion be borne. This aller- 
nalive does not appear lo us to be at present necessary : we only note it 
to shew the errors of the polilical economlalt on this subject 



chief, — grand only in rending all our moral ties asunder ; in 
separating man from man, brother from brother, parent from 
child, and in sweeping before them, with the besom of destruc- 
tion, the social charities and sympathies of our nature, — 
grand only in the universality of their operation, and in the 
immensity of the evils which they produce, Your grand 
principles are indeed grand, as engines of unhappiness pro- 
pelled by an overwhelming current of wealth ; and although 
they do in some sort distribute, and in a wild way, from the 
stream, yet the mode in which they do this is at once so 
tyrannical and unjust as to demand for them no favourable 
mention, no approving epithet ; in a word, they are grand 
only as subversive of the rights, general happiness, and juat 
demands of mankind. 

If, sir, we examine the human mind, — ourselves, without 
reference to the idle theories which have been taught us by 
those who are usually set apart in the present condition of 
society to instruct us ; apart from the opinions of those who 
have presumed to dictate to us, without exciting us to reason 
about the constitution of ourselves; we shall find that our 
chief excitements to action are either painfal or pleasurable 
sensations, or, sometimes, a compound of both. These sen- 
sations are, of course, as variable as the nature of the subjects 
to which our attention may be called, or by which we may he 
surrounded ; as, heut, cold, light, human society, &c. &c. 
Besides the immediate pleasures of sense, the pleasures to be 
obtained by association with our fellows are none of the least. 
From mutual wants necessarily arise mutual endeavours to 
supply them ; and, as it is invariably found that association 
of numbers to a certain extent diminishes the labour, and more 
readily supplies the skill, necessary to produce the best condi- 
tion of our being,— the most comfort, the most happiness, 
— Society, therefore, becomes essential to such an end: 
hence man has been always more or less a social animal. 
The sympathies, too, which exist between the sexes, and be- 



tween man and man, naturally tend to sociality; and heace 
the most happiness will necessarily be produced when ample 
room is given for the display of ihe social affections. What 
room in present society is given for the display of those 
affections, we leave you, sir, and others the advocates of our 
present arrangements, to inform us. 

Such, however, is the imitative nature of our minds, and 
more especially those of children, and such the force of habit 
and education, that the most revolting customs, the most 
absurd opinions, may be identified, as it were, with our being, 
and continued amongst a people, from generation lo genera- 
tion, without the least apprehension by the mass of such peo- 
ple of their absurdity or impropriety. 

It is clear, however, that children have no influence in 
directing their own education ; their minds must be, there- 
fore, fashioned by, be a reflex of, the surrounding media in 
which they are brought up, and they can be no other. 
Hence, if a child be born in Turkey, and of Turkish parents, 
he will necessarily be a Turk; if in China, and his parents 
Chinese, he will be, of course, a Chinese, — all his thoughts 
will be Chinese; and, if in Europe, just what the circum- 
stances by which he is surrounded make him : if in England, 
most probably he will be a Protestant ; if in Spain, a Roman 
Catholic, &c. That tlieae are the necessary consequences 
and conditions of the human mind, no one will, it is pre- 
sumed, deny; and hence it is naturally and necessarily 
assumed, that the mind is regulated by invariable laws. Man 
is therefore the creature of the circumstances by which he is 
surrounded. If those circumstances stimulate him to a 
vicious course of action, vicious he will inevitably become ; 
if those circumstances stimulate him to a virtuous course of 
action, virtuous he will become : the consequences in either 
case are as certain as the rising and setting of the sun. 

Besides this, in contemplating the human mind, it is neces- 
sary that we should distinctly understand and appreciate one 
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condition of it, namely, that, such is its peculiar nature, it 
always revolts, recedes, from force. You may lead, but 
you cannot drive it; at least you cannot drive it into any 
mode of discipline to a satisfactory result, so that BO^M/((flri- 
ff£f$ shall become the state of the mind, — its best state for pro- 
ducing efficient action, A neglect of this obvious fact has 
been the occasion of innumerable errors and mistakes in all 
the multifarious business of legislation, as well as of educa- 
tion, in the present chaotic state of society. 

Sociality being one of the conditions by which man can 
obtain the most comfortable existence, one of the first steps 
in the education of the mind must, of course, be that of im- 
pressing it strongly with the necessity of consulting, upon 
ccery occasion, the good, the pleasure, and the happiness, of 
its associates. Nor, sir, permit us to say, ought this course 
ever to be neglected in our admixture with our fellow men; 
chiefly, however, with men rather by example than by pre- 
cept. This course, sir, peraeveringly pursued, will do more 
towards ameliorating the condition of present society than 
all the penal enactments and processes which ingenuity may 
devise!* It is this course, sir, which Mr. Owen proposes to 
be followed ; it is this course, well artanged and digested, and 
separated from the dross of present society, which you, sir, 
and others who have spoken of it, denominate wild, visionary j 
it is this course which we shall now proceed somewhat to 

I 'explain. 

I " It has been by many persons erroneously supposed, that 
the plans of Mr. Owen, as they have been called, originated 
with himself; that he was the first promulgator of the pro- 
ject for a society having a community of goods. Nothing 

I can be more erroneous than this. We believe the first, the 

I iQost benevolent promulgator of such a system was Jesvs 

* Should fnttber inruruiBlioii couccrning the Nalnrc and Operationt 
of the Human Mind be desired, it may lie olitajncd lif cunsiiltiDg a |iani- 
l>lilct written b; Mr. Jennings, aodjutt publiibed by Poole and Edivaid*. 
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Christ bimself, who, in the most emphatic manner, as we 
all know, enjoins the absolute necessily of the rich imparting 
their possessions to the poor; indeed, there is evidence that 
the primitive, and, we presume, the best ChristianB held 
every thing in common ; and sure we are that the precepts of 
Christianity teach us that a community of goods is the most 
perfect fulfilment of the moral law. Why, therefore, the 
plans of Mr. Owen have been received with so much indif- 
ference, have been stigmatised with the epithets wild and 
visioiiari/, we cannot readily understand. If Mr. Owen's 
viewa be wild and visionary, they are so, we maintain, be- 
cause they advocate that pure and extensive benevolence 
which the Gospel so many ages before so positively and deci- 
dedly commanded and enforced. 

Besides the doctrine on this subject taught us in the 
Scriptures, SirTnoMAS More, it is well known, published 
an able work on the arrangements of a community where all 
things were held in common ; and although he called the 
work Utopia, we believe that all who have read it admire 
both the consistency and benevolence of the arrangements. 
Since Sir Thomas More's time, many other persona have 
advocated the same doctrines ; among these may be named 
the practical John Sellers, who wrote a tract on tlie sub- 
ject about one hundred years ago ; this tract Mr. Owen has 
re-published. Since John Bellers wrote, many other writers 
have propounded similar societies. One of the principal of 
these is Mr. Godwin, who, in his celebrated work on Poli- 
tical Justice, which was first published in two volumes, 
quarto, in 1793, and afterwards in octavo, has with great 
force of argument, and with extensive views of the social con- 
dition of mankind, given us the most useful and benevolent 
lessons. Mr. Owen's New Views of Society were first pub- 
lished, we believe, in the year 1816. Since which, various 
advocates of the system have appeared. One, Mr. William 
Thompson, about four years since published a very elabo- 
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rate Treatise on the Distribution of fVeatlk ; in which the 
same views as the Gospel, Sir Thomas More, John Hel- 
lers, Mr. Godwin, and Mr. Owen enforce, are aurrounded 
and supported by all the argument and detail of facts that 
appear necessary to the subject. Another volume, too, ap- 
peared on the same subject last year, which, if accompanied 
with less detail, has more attraction in its style, Itis entitled, 
the Revolt of the Sees; and sure we are, sir, that its perusal 
ought to make us more benevolent and more humane. We 
recommend it, sir, particularly to j/our attention, 

But, although Mr. Owen was not the first promulgator of 
the doctrines, he has shewn, we think, how best they may be 
carried in this country into practical operation. Mr. Owen's 
attention was first directed to the plans which he has pro- 
posed for the amelioration of the present state of society, in 
consequence of his having been for some time the chief pro- 
prietor of the New Lanark Cotton Mills ; where he employed 
nearly two thousand persons in the various processes con- 
nected with that establishment ; and where, from the exten- 
sive use of machinery in superseding human labour, and in 
the introduction of some excellent regulations in regard to 
the training and management of the children, he was led, na- 
turally enough, to conclude, that if an establishment were 
I formed in which every individual might have a permanent 
and equal, but no divided, interest in it; where the whole 
labour of the society should be employed, not for the exclu- 
sive benefit of a few wealthy proprietors, but for the general 
advantage and comfort of all, and that, too, by a very mode- 
rate exercise of the abilities of each ; and where, also, the 
distinctions of master and servant, and of rich and poor, 
should no longer be found ; that, in fact, if a joint stock com- 
pany were established, in which each member should bring a 
fair quota of his labour, whether in agriculture, gardening, or 
manufactures, and such as his knowledge and abilitieB may 
enable him to do, to the general stock; he, we say, air, very 
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naturally, and even obviously, concluded that the evils of 
Tvant, the evils arising from the contentions and disputes con- 
cerning property, as in the present state of society, must be 
at once got rid of. Surely, sir, this is not a visionary specu- 
lation ; surely, sir, with a suitable degree of knowledge, 
this scheme can be carried into effectual operation ; and, if a 
much greater degree of happiness must not be the result to 
each individual in such a society than by any other arrange- 
ment at present existing, we give up our pretensions to ratio- 
cination. 

In these associations, it is proposed to train up the rising 
generation in all useful and necessary knowledge ; and, above 
all, in a knowledge how best to promote and secure their ovra 
happiness, as well as, at the same time, that of their asso- 
ciates. Knowledge is therefore in such a system of mutual 
co-operation an essential requisite, without which it could 
not, with any degree of probability, continue in existence even 
for one single day : for on knowledge the system is founded, 
and by it, and it only, in conjunction, of course, with mode- 
rate labour, "can it be carried into effectual operation. Of 
course it is concluded, and is designed by Mr. Owen, that 
the vicious circumstances now pervading general society 
should be in this, as much as possible, shut out. 

Mr. Owen, besides having observed that speculative opi- 
nions in regard to religion are too often unfortunately attended 
with bickerings and disputes, and lead frequently to much 
dissention and strife, avowed his determination, — wisely, we 
think, taken, — to allow perfect liberty of conscience, but not 
to encourage, by establishing or recommending, any parti- 
cular form of worship in such societies; thus leaving the 
members at full liberty to adopt such regidations concerning 
religious ordinances as they should mutually agree to and 



But Mr. Owen nevertheless maintains, that, as no indivi- 
dual forms his own character, — it being formed for him by 
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the circumstances which surround hiin, and those chiefly 
which surround hioi in his earlier years, — so he insists upon 
the imperious necessity of training up children in the best 
habits, the most moral courses, the most benevolent disposi- 
tions, as well as in communicating to them in the best and 
most agreeable way, and without punishment, all useful and 
amusing, while it is not injurious, knowledge. And he 
maintains that children and adults so trained, so taught, will 
be incalculably better members of society than any now found 
in the present condition of our social arrangements ; more 
intelligent, more active, more kind, more benevolent, more 
humane. 

These, sir, are the objects, and some of the means, which 
the plans of Mr. Oweu embrace ; and we, sir, are at a loss 
to comprehend how they can be deserving of the epithets 
wild and visionari/. 

It has been objected to such societies, that the human 
mind, by the abstraction of the stimuli supplied in the 
present state of society by competition, would become para- 
lyzed, — incapable of exerting the energies necessary for the 
production of a high degree of happiness; in short, that it 
would become a waste; or, if nothing worse, every individual 
would be cut down to some poor, yet imaginary, mental 
standard, which the objectors have been pleased to invent. 
Nothing can be more futile than such objection. In the 
f first place, be it remembered, knowledge is an essential ingre- 
I dient in the plan ; and knowledge will of course teach us to 
inculcate energy and activity as habits in order to obtaining 
the best condition of our being ; that slotk produces disease 
and unhappiness; and that some active pursuit is the best 
means of acquiring at once health, pleasure, and agreeable 
sensation. Besides, while man remains constituted as he is ; 
while he shall be subject to disease, to death; while he pos- 
es his natural sympathies, — his feelings, — his loves and 
[ bis dislikes, — his power of receiving pleasure aiid.vOf feeling 
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pain; how is it poseible that paralysis of the mind in such a 
state of society, by such a state of society, can be pro- 
duced. 

Is it necessary, sir, that we should say more ? Is it neces- 
sary, sir, for us, after what has been said, to supply you with 
a corollary, — a logical induction, — an impressive conclusion, 
to our letter 1 It is not, sir. Your own words, with trifling 
modification, will furnish us with all which on this account 
we desire. 

We say, then, sir, that it seems in the nature of things 
decreed, that those grand principles which should regulate 
the distribution of wealth among the people cannot, even for 
asiogle moment, be opposed, perverted, without serious injury 
to the general good. It matters not whether the interference 
be legislative; whether it arise from monopolies of corporate 
bodies, or from monopolies of individuals; from the wild spe- 
culations of those who seek to aggrandize themselves at the 
expense of the general happiness; or from the demoralising 
operation of the Poors' Laws. All such proceedings are more 
or less ruinous, pernicious. And it would seem ordained that 
man, as long as he continues to oppose the operation of those 
principles, — to uphold the present condition of society by 
pertinacious adherence to what you, sir, term the great prin- 
ciples of interchange, of barter, of free supply and demand, — 
shall be doomed to suffer the overwhelming, the tremendous, 
evils arising from the unequal distribution of wealth; that 
misery, vice, and crime, shall beset him in his paths, be about 
his bed, and alarm him in all his ways ! 

In conclusion, permit us to observe, that in this address we 
have been desirous of exciting your attention to fad and argu- 
ment, placed, we trust and intend, in the most striking posi- 
tions ; and to fact and argument alone. We are also desirous 
that these should stand on their intrinsic merits, ratherthaa 
on any other basis ; and therefore this address to you is anony- 
mouf. — We now, sir, respectfully take our leave. 
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It may, perhaps, be said that Mr. Owen'b plans have had 
a trial, and have not succeeded at Obbiston, in Scotland. 
Such is not, however, the case. The establishment at 
Orbiston was begun upon a system in no way differing from 
that of old society; as each individual was to have wages in 
proportion to his labour ; the only part of the plan that could 
in any way be said to resemble that of Mr, Owen was a 
store, a public kitchen, — from which the people might, or 
might not, have their food, as they chose : they had also the 
option of eating it either in their own rooms or at the public 
tables ; these tables were adapted to accommodate eight or 
ten persons each, and were separated, like those in a coffee- 
room, from one another. It was, however, the intention of 
Mr. Combe, who planned and superintended the establish- 
ment, to endeavour by degrees to bring the whole community 
to act upon the entire system of Mr. Owen, as soon as the 
parlies should perceive it to be their interest so to do, but not 
till then. Soon after the inhabitants of Orbiston came toge- 
ther, Mr. Combe was obliged to go to Edinburgh for 
medical advice, beiug threatened with a pulmonary com- 
plaint : he remained there for a short time, and returned 
somewhat better ; but, in the course of a few weeks, he again 
went to Edinburgh, on business ; where he was attacked with 
inflammation of the lungs, and, after lingering there, inca- 
pable of exertion, for nearly a year, he died. 

His intention was, first, to form the people into small 
companies, each profession or trade forming one ; and after- 
wards, to unite the whole into one community, when the dif- 
ferent parties had become convinced of the benefit of this 
being done, but not till then. Of these companies, only 
one, the Cast-Iron Foundry Company, was formed ; and this 
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has (lone, and is still doing well; having a thirty-one years' 
lease of about forty acres of land, with a complete foundry, 
the machinery of which is driven by water : here all sorts of 
cast-iron work are executed. 

The rest of the establishment at Orbiaton is entirely upon 
the old system. The death of Mr, Combe, the want of ade- 
quate capital from the greatly iucreased value of money, 
and other unfavourable circumstances, have prevented the 
complete formation of the other companies, as originally in- 
tended. It is now the intention of the greater part of the 
present inhabitants to go to the United States of America, 
wheve the state and church establishments, the cheapness of 
land, and the high value of human labour, conapire to give 
them advantages which they never can expect to have in an 
old and thickly peopled country, such as Great Britain or 
Ireland ; where the useful classes, instead of bving entirely 
on the produce of their own labour, are one half supported 
by poors' rates, voluntary contributions, and thieving, &c. 
8cc. without which aids they must either starve, or rise in 
open rebellion against all individual property, — thus pro- 
ducing, inevitably, a state of anarchy and confusion, such as 
Mr. SoUTHEV is said to anticipate^ and which must some 
day occur, unless means be taken to avert it by the introduc- 
tion of the arrangements recommended by Mr. Owen : 
these are, in fact and in essence, the same as the Pantiso- 
CRACT more than thirty years since advocated by a few 
i nteUi gent individuals ; among whom we number "William 
Godwin, Samuel T/vyloh Coleridge, and Robert 
SouTHEK, all men of undoubted talent, all yet alive, and, 
we hope, all able and willing still to assist in the benevolent 
and necessary work of its establishment. 



THE END. 
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